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Insaneness Produced by the War Spirit. 

Nothing that has occurred recently better exemplifies 
the shameful depths of insaneness, intolerance and degra- 
dation to which the war spirit carries men down than 
the attempt to break up the great Queen's Hall meeting 
held in London on the 19th of June, to protest against 
the government's policy in the South African War. 
Edwin D. Mead, who is now abroad, writes us that the 
meeting was "tremendously successful." Dr. Darby, 
Secretary of the Peace Society, writes that " it was an 
extremely moderate meeting," the speakers uttering " for 
the most part only words of truth and soberness," in the 
exercise of the Englishman's right of free speech. All 
accounts go to show that the attempts to break up the 
meeting — which happily failed — were instigated by the 
war and jingo press, their purpose being to suppress as 
much as possible all public discussion of the government's 
policy. We give below Dr. Darby's description, in the 
Herald of Peace, of the meeting, and what he himself 
saw, and " of which he was a part " : 

The great meeting at the Queen's Hall passed off with 
astonishing success, notwithstanding the outrageous in- 
citements to violence with which the popular mind had 
been previously supplied, and to which, undoubtedly, the 
expected response was made. For while, inside, the 
meeting was ' proceeding with comparative quiet, " It 
was," says the Daily Graphic, " truly an angry crowd 
that surged around the hall, intent upon breaking up the 
public meeting held within." 

" Every inch of ground space outside and around the 
Queen's Hall was," says the Sun, " given up wholly to 
the mob of two thousand, composed in part of the youth- 
ful hooligans drawn from the slums, and the degenerate 
eighteen-year-old offshoot of middle-class British fam- 
ilies. Scarcely one in the crowd that drove and beat and 
fought through four hours, while the meeting inside the 
hall was in progress, had reached the period of mature 
and thoughtful manhood. 

" They were there to subject the man whose duty or 
inclination led him to attend the meeting, to horseplay, 
to assault, if opportunity arose. In two solid wedges, 
each wedge numbering five hundred or more, they ranged 
themselves on either side of the main entrance to the 
hall, and, under the smiling toleration of the police, 
forced every man or woman who passed in, on the way 
to the hall, to run the gauntlet of a shower of blows and 
curses and howling vituperation. The whole energies 
of the police, from inspectors down to the humblest pa- 
trolman, were directed to the exclusion from the hall of 
every one armed with a card of invitation. 

"Why this was so it is impossible to say, for at this point 
the hall was by no means full. Many of these got in by 
other doors ; many others waited until they found there 
was no chance of admission, and then, expedited by the 
driving rain, which fell the whole evening, went home. 

" On the other sides of the hall the crowd was even 
more vicious. Ranged across the little street wherein 
are the doors leading to the platform were two solid lines 
of policemen, and at the lower end of Great Portland 
Street one saw more police, while still another reserve 
guard kept on duty outside the balcony entrance. At 
intervals, as the crowd grew denser and heavier around 
this spot, they made mechanical rushes, and immediately 



retired. And all through the three hours between eight 
o'clock and eleven, when the gathering in the big build- 
ing inside was practically over, the crowd tramped up 
and down, alternately indulging in cheers, and cat-calls, 
and wild surges to and fro over the roadway. 

" Ten o'clock drew near. The meeting had now been 
in progress for nearly two hours (the attempts to force 
the doors of the hall had failed) ; and at intervals one of 
the pro-Boer sympathizers timidly ventured forth. It 
was for this the mob waited, and with a wild whoop of 
joy they pounced upon him. Under a rain of kicks and 
blows he staggered, all bleeding, along Great Portland 
Street, vainly imploring mercy. 

" ' For pity's sake, let me through the line, or they 
will have my life,' pleaded one weak-looking man, with 
red hair and beard. His eyes were filled with mud, and 
blood was pouring from a cut on the mouth. Around 
him, with maniac yells, danced the ruffians, yelling for 
his life. Six times was a trembling, f lightened figure of a 
pro- Boer enthusiast swept by as on the crest of a wave 
of blows, waving sticks, kicks, and stones." 

The general accuracy of this description we are able 
to corroborate from our own experience, except that 
whatever " mature and thoughtful manhood " may mean, 
the ringleaders, the inciters to violence, and those who 
mainly inflicted injury, were for the most part well- 
dressed young men, apparently clerks, while on the other 
hand, to the derided youths is due our escape from a 
very dangerous situation. 

It was toward half-past ten, when, in company with 
three or four gentlemen, we left the hall at the spot in- 
dicated. The door dosed behind with a bang, and we 
found ourselves confronted by a surging, yelling, impa- 
tient mob. The little street was clear for some distance ; 
this was unfortunate, for each person coming from the 
doorway was in full sight of the waiting crowd. As 
each came up to the line of policemen, a stentorian voice 
cried out, " Here's another, let him have it." Naturally 
one hesitated, on reaching this point, to step out into the 
surging, seething arena of wild beasts, but there was no 
retreat, and the police insisted on our going on. " You 
had better remove your glasses," said a gentleman, one 
of the trembling, frightened .figures, "for you will be 
struck in the face." " Do you think so ? " " You are 
certain to be." He had scarcely spoken, when a blow 
full in the face, but missing the glasses, opened the at- 
tack, and they were speedily removed. Two thoughts 
were uppermost; that there would be safety in keeping 
close to the police, and that, by any effort, one's foothold 
must be kept, or the result would be fatal. We were 
swept along with the policemen, who fought manfully 
against the attacking crowd, while kicks and blows fell 
furiously, out into Great Portland Street and around in- 
to the side street on the right toward Langham Place. 
There the climax was reached; the crush was frig nful, 
but we were fortunately next to the wall, a. d a 
friendly bar, to which it was possible to cling, frustrated 
the attempts at tripping up. Here the police appealed 
to the crowd and pleaded with them, and a number of 
youths rallied around, so that together they kept the 
surging, infuriated mass at bay. 

" Wait a bit, sir," said one of these youngsters, as he 
thrust himself against the crowd, " and it will be all right." 
The pause was most welcome, for a violent kick had 
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taken away one's breath. For some three minutes or 
more it was possible quietly to contemplate what would 
inevitably happen if that little cordon were broken through, 
or if that clawing young man in the black coat, and the 
many others around him, succeeded in forcing their way 
within reach. The crowd surged for a moment like the 
swell of a huge wave, and one policeman said to another, 
" Let us rush him forward." This was done as two or 
three mounted policemen rode into the crowd. " It is 
all right," said one of the brave protectors, " it is over 
now." While the mob parted and made a detour, we 
had got into the open of Langham Place, and to a cab 
stand, where, in a generally dilapidated and somewhat 
bruised and pulpy condition, we were able to jump into 
a cab and escape. It was all a repetition of what we had 
witnessed from a distance on the great Mafeking day, 
with the difference that this was an angry, foiled, disap- 
pointed and vicious mob, from which it was more than 
a relief to get free. Happily no serious injury was in- 
flicted, and in a few days or weeks even the wounds and 
bruises may be only a memory, but an ineffaceable one. 



Interview with fir. Bloch. 

In an article in the Boston Transcript for July 13, 
Lucia Ames Mead gives the following account of an in- 
terview which she and Mr. Mead had with Mr. John de 
Bloch, author of the great work on "The Future of 
War," in London on the 3d of July. The interview 
came in consequence of a lecture on the lessons of the 
Transvaal War, given by Mr. Bloch in the Palace of 
Whitehall on Monday, the 1st of July, — an account of 
which will be found in Mrs. Mead's Transcript article : 

" M. de Bloch showed a surprising cordiality to the 
two Bostonians who took such interest in his work and 
gave a hearty invitation to breakfast with him yesterday 
at the Hotel Cecil, to discuss it further. It was a red- 
letter breakfast not soon to be forgotten. At first the 
discussion was somewhat laborious, as M. de Bloch has 
not an easy command of English, and the anxious knit- 
ting of his brows showed his struggle to find the words 
to match his ideas. We feared lest we were boring him, 
until venturing a remark in German we found that he 
spoke it like a mother tongue, and was instantly a trans- 
formed person, smiling and bubbling over with enthusiasm 
and information. Now it was our turn to listen anxiously ; 
but it was better thus. After breakfast he took us to 
his private parlor, filled with books, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts, bearing on his great subject, and showed us his 
scheme for a museum which is being arranged at Lucerne 
to illustrate by models and all possible devices the wide 
difference between the conditions of war a generation 
ago and to-day. He holds that few will read and fewer 
still understand the statistics and diagrams of his exhaus- 
tive work, which as yet has been translated into only 
French and German, — but thousands can see with little 
study the main points when presented in the form of an 
object lesson. He has worked out his scheme with great 
ingenuity, and in reply to my question, said he is per- 
fectly willing to let any American have the benefit of it 
and duplicate his museum in Washington if he chooses. 
He would very much like to have such a museum in 
London, which he estimates would cost, aside from the 
building, more than fifty thousand dollars. With a 



charge for admission he believes the outlay would be 
slight, if the matter were taken up by competent persons. 

" As I heard him outline his wise, far-seeing plan to 
bring his tremendous fund of technical knowledge to 
bear on the greatest problem of the age in such fashion 
as to reach the popular mind, I could not but pray that 
some one of our millionaires who spends yearly on run- 
ning his yacht a sum which would make this permanent 
gift to the American people at the national capital might 
be inspired to do this thing ; or, better still, that some of 
our patriotic societies should undertake this service to 
our country, — a far more truly patriotic service than any 
I have known them to do thus far. The great stupidity 
and shortsightedness of army, navy and, in general, the 
powers that be, in regard to economic questions, was 
manifested to M. de Bloch years ago, he told us, after he 
had been engaged in writing a history of Russian finance. 
He has been in close touch with experts of all countries 
and is not limited to Russian experience. Tn fact he is a 
Pole, and lives at Warsaw, and apparently is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan and free from any prejudices in favor of 
Russia. He knows the Czar, and, to my surprise, seems 
to respect greatly his knowledge and sagacity. He gives 
him, and not Mouravieff or the Russian government, the 
credit for the rescript that led to the Hague Conference. 
He looks upon the Hague convention as a great step 
forward, but sees clearly that the prevaleht ignorance of 
the new conditions which science and modern industry 
have imposed are still unrealized, even by the military 
men and statesmen, and still by adventurous speculators 
who invest money in every part of the globe and expect 
their country's gunboat to reinforce them in every quarrel 
they chance to pick. This dense ignorance must be 
lifted or hideous, fruitless conflict, which will obstruct 
the industries of the globe, is in store for them. No suc- 
cessful war is now possible between great powers. He 
has little to say about arguments based on justice. 
'Most English people, like other people, do not think 
about justice,' he remarked; 'they ask only, What will 
be useful?' and he thinks ethical endeavor thus far has 
accomplished little in converting men to peace. His 
effort is confined to showing men of common sense, not 
that warfare shows them to be unchristian, but that it 
shows them to be fools. 

" A condensation of his great six- volume work in one 
volume and its English translation has recently appeared, 
but for the most part his writings are not yet accessible 
in English. He impresses one as a man of stupendous 
ability and great earnestness and modesty. I felt in talk- 
ing with him that a greater than Bismarck was there. 
How far his disinterestedness and devotion will make his 
work appreciated here is a question. An eminent econ- 
omist assured me the other night that the English were 
rather suspicious of the man who advocated a cause in 
which he had personally nothing to gain. They actually 
thought better of the man who had some axe to grind. 
Perhaps the remark was somewhat cynical and born of 
his wholesome distaste of much childish talk that is cur- 
rent in so-called cultivated society to-day. But it is to 
be hoped that there is a sufficiently large saving remnant 
that knows a genius and the man of science when it sees 
him, and that those who laugh at Tolstoy's idealism may 
read soberly the words of warning and counsel which 
this man of science has brought us." 



